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quent vehicles in B. cereus food poisoning outbreaks, a microbiological
criterion may be useful.

Vibrio parahaemolyticus

The first reported outbreak outside Japan of foodborne disease caused
by this species occurred in Maryland in 1971. Since then 11 confirmed
and 8 suspected outbreaks have occurred through 1978 (Bryan, 1980b).
In Japan raw fish is the principle vehicle for transmission; in contrast,
cooked seafoods (crustaceans) were vehicles in the United States, except
for one outbreak in which raw oysters were suspect.

It appears that foodborne disease outbreaks caused by V. parahaemolyticus
do not occur frequently in the United States. Also, the method for enu-
meration of V. parahaemolyticus is time-consuming and the method for
identifying pathogenic strains (Twedt et al., 1984) is complicated. There-
fore, microbiological criteria would not be justified in the United States.
However, various methods have been helpful in investigations of outbreaks
and surveys of susceptible foods. All confirmed outbreaks in the United
States resulted from gross cross-contamination of cooked product from
contaminated raw product or seawater coupled with subsequent temper-
ature abuse. Therefore, sanitary handling, especially of the cooked prod-
uct, and refrigerated storage are the most productive preventive measures.

Other Vibrio species such as V. alginolyticus, V. vulnificus, V. fluvialis,
V. mimicus, V. metschnikovii, and V. hollisae are associated with human
disease (Hickman et al., 1982). More needs to be learned about their
ecology, epidemiology, and role in human disease before they can be
firmly associated with causes of foodborne illness.

Coxiella burnetii

C. burnetii causes the rickettsial disease Q-fever in man. In infected
cattle, sheep, and goats, the organism may be found in large numbers in
placenta! tissues and fluids and feces and also may be shed in the milk.

Q-fever infection in man is usually acquired via the respiratory route
as a result of casual or occupational exposure to infected animals and
contaminated premises, and can also be acquired through consumption of
raw milk. Outbreaks of Q-fever acquired through milk are rare, primarily
due to the widespread use of pasteurized milk. No cases were reported to
CDC during 1977-1981 (Table 4-1). Present pasteurization time-temper-
ature requirements (USPHS/FDA, 1978) are based on those necessary for
the destruction of C. burnetii (Enright, 1961; Enright et al., 1956).

C. burnetii is usually detected in milk by either guinea pig inoculation